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THE LIFE OF A LEARNED LADY. 


(Concluded from page 114.) 

WHILE my money lasted, I gave 
myself no concern about a provision. 
The keeping up my father’s profession 
would have been far beneath me, so i 
collected my book legacy into my attic, | 
which I still retained, the rest of the | 
house being let out in different com- 
partments. Here then I enjoyed my- 
self in all the indolence of genius, till | 
my money was nearly exhausted, and_ 
then I began to think of exerting my- | 
self for a livelihood. For my poems, 
as being the first offspring of my brain, | 
I entertained a peculiar affection, and_ 
so resolved to make one effort more to | 
bring them to light. I therefore trans- | 
cribed them afresh, and commenced, | 
myself, an application to the booksel- | 
lers. After the usual routine of dan- 
cing attendance, and being repulsed, I 
at last met with one more discerning 
than the rest, or, at least, who knew 
the taste of the times better ; for on 
this I will not be positive. To be short, 
he agreed to print them, and allow me 
a small share of the profits of the sale. 
They were published, and I now found 











that hat was pronounced ‘ mere trash’ 
thirty years ago, was now, thanks to | 
the happy revolution in public opinion, 
styled simplicity, tenderness, pathos, 





strokes of the heart, touches of nature ! 
I might claim the merit of being the 
founder of the new schools instead of 
submitting to be called a disciple of it ; 
but time has a little checked my ambi- 
tious thoughts, and I shall not contend 
for that honour. I now lived in clover 








for some time, but poverty again 
knocked at mv door, so once more I 
was obliged to try to keep herout. I 
determined to write a novel, and pro- 
duced one in seven volumes accord- 
ingly ; if you have never read it, and 
wish to do so, it is entitled ‘* Horrifi- 
cation ; or, the History of Five Thou- 
sand Ruined Castles.” Not choosing 
to put my name to it, I described it in 
my preface, as the first attempt of a 
young Jady of seventeen. If the pub- 
lic had seen me in reality, they might 
have smiled at the contrast—but my 
purpose was answered, and the critics 
had compassion on my youth. My 
next work was a Treatise on Experi- 
mental Philosophy, for the use of 
Young Ladies at Boarding Schools, 
which work was accompanied with 
plates, illustrative of the various pro- 
cesses to be observed in dissecting the 
eye of a cow, dismembering a frog, 
making the muscles of an ox’s head 
quiver after it had been cut off three 
days, &c. &c 3 in describing which, I 
found my anatomical and surgical skill 
of great service to me. This last work 
was highiy extolled far above my twe 
former, of which I now proudly avow- 
ed myself the writer; and, I had the 
satisfaction of finding that both poetry 
and novels were giving way in female 
estimation to the sublime pursuits of 
philosophy. Iam now going on to my 
fifty-first year, and trace with delight 
the rapid progress of my sex toward 
complete illumination. As to myself, 
I look on it, that I am quite on an 
equality with the most learned men, 
either of my own or past days, and on- 
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ly jealousy on their parts would lead 
them to say otherwise. But I begin to 
think that I am perhaps growing tedi- 
ous, and shall therefore hasten to con- 
clude. Having entirely lost the idea 
of the meanness of publishing a book by 
subscription, if you will do me the fa- 


vour to print this my history, it will be’ 
a mean of informing the world that I 


am at present engaged in a work to be 
entitled “* The Ladies’ Instructor ; or, 
the whole art of becoming Learned 
made easy !” It will be but small, as 
the process is a very simple one. 
Eugenia Spasterdash. 


ae 6 GR 
CASUAL BENEVOLENCE—. 4 Historiette. 


*¢ Oh God, support and cherish them 
in this hour of trial!” exclaimed a 
voice which issued from behind a 
hedge on the opposite side of the road. 
There was something so peculiarly af- 
fecting in the tone, and so full of mi- 
sery in the expression, that it seemed 
to vibrate upon my heart, and put each 
chord of tenderness in motion. Sym- 
pathy impelled me to break through the 
fence, and offer instant assistance to 
this child of wretchedness, yet the 
dread of intruding upon the privacy of 
sorrow arrested the 
confined me to the spot. 
in the hedge, however, enabled me to 
gratify the desire I felt of seeing the 
unhappy being, who had so deeply ex- 
cited commiseration, and presented to 
my view a man apparently about thirty 
years of age. [here was a cast of dis- 
consolate wretchedness upon his fea- 
tures, which completely accorded with 
the plaintive ejaculation he had utter- 
ed—and while tears rapidly coursed 
each other down his manly counte- 
nance, his hat, which lay upon the 
ground, seemed to invite the offering 
of benevolence. ‘“ This,” said I to 
myself, ** can be no common beggar ! 
This must be an object worthy of 
compassion ! and if he be a common 
beggar,” whispered humanity, “ ought 
that to act as an antidote to kindness 





intention, and | 
An aperture | 


|and commiseration? Might not un- 
‘merited distress reduce him to that 
| pitiable situation?” Impelled by the 
\inward monitor which inspired these 
sensations, I dropped into the hat a 
note—resolved for once in my life to 
be generous, if such an act deserves 
the appellation. He gazed upon me 
with a mixture of gratitude and asto- 
nishment—and, after a pause of a few 
moments, exclaimed, * Do my senses 
deceive me, or not? On my Eliza! 
Oh my beloved children! This trea- 
sure must surely be sent by the hand 
of a gracious God!” Then grasping 
mine, with an extatic emotion, he ad- 
ded: ‘“ You have saved the lives of 
those precious treasures, sir!” and, 
bending his body to the ground, he 
darted towards one of the humblest 
streets in the skirts of the city. My 
eves followed his rapid footsteps, and 
my thoughts penetrated into the abode 
of distress; but, without intending 
to pry into it, I turned into the path 
he had taken. He had not proceeded 
far, when he paused, and looked be- 
hind him—making a full stop upon 
perceiving I was following him, and, 
as soon as I approached, said, in a 
voice of entreaty, ‘* Come, and be- 
hold the effect of your benevolence.” 
Silently I assented to the proposal, 
and followed him through a variety of 
turnings, till at length he stopped at 
the door of a small hovel, which 
might justly be styled the abode of 
poverty and wretchedness. “ Here, 
sir.” said he, * you will behold an 
angel struggling with misfortunes 
| greater than the imagination of man 
| can picture to itself. Oh my Eliza!” 
_added he, striking his hand upon his 
forehead, * from what a stupendous 
height art thou fallen!” As Idid not 
attempt to make any reply to this 
apostrophe, he opened the unresist- 
| ing door, and ascended the staircase ; 
_but so violent appeared his agitation, 
that he was forced to stop and take 
breath. 














{ To be concluded in aur next.) 
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Economy, though considered as a/| 
minor virtue, is productive of the most 
beneficial effects to society. Its worth 
may be justly appreciated by the evils 
which result from the neglect of it. 
Many a child of want, who now hides 
his dejected head in the blank scenes of 

‘poverty, might, but for the want of fru- 
) gality in a parent, or his own improvi- 
dence, have been moving in that hap- 
_ piest of spheres—a respectable compe- 
‘tence. Nay, the son of opulence, by 
\not paying due attention to the dictates 
Sof prudence, and scorning to practice 
‘the virtue of economy, has often launch- 
Sed his skiff on the ocean of dissipation, 
»“ while flattering breezes swelled the 
‘gilded sails, and music breathed around 
her soul enchanting airs,” till he has 
been lured, by the syren song of plea- 
‘sure, to the whirlpool of destruction. 
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It may be laid down as a position, 
Swhich will seldom deceive, that when 
man cannot bear his own company, 
there is something wrong. He must 
fly from himself, either because he 
feels a tediousness in life, from the 
equipoise of an empty mind, which, 
having 









or he must be atraid of some unpleas- 
ing ideas, and is, perhaps, struggling 
0 escape from the remembrance of a 
loss, the fear of a misfortune, or some 
other thought of greater calamity. 


—— + pee 


INEBRIATION. 


Among the dangerous evils which the mo- 
ralist and the statesman have equally to de- 
plore, inebriation may be considered as the 
most alarming. Fatal alike to reputation and 
to health, disgusting in its appearances and 


debasing in its effects, it has nevertheless | 
grown into a custom, that by impending weight | 
may bear down the pillars of oar national orns- | 
perity. The frequent presence cof its misera- 


ble victims has rendered the sight so familiar, 
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no tendency to one motion | 
ore than another but as it is impel- || within our knowledge, and are known to pro- 
led by some external power, must al- | 


ways have recourse to foreign objects; | 
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that we often pass, without observation, the | 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


ECONOMY. | 
| human nature can be placed. 





_cloud over the future prospects of life. 
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most abject and miserable condition in which 
It is not, how- 
ever, our present purpose to trace the progress 
of this vice through the lower classes of so- 
ciety ; Causes natural at ieast, if not satisfac- 
tory, may be assigned for the prevalence of a 
practice, which here requires some strength 
of mind and some fortitude to withstand : but, 
when genius and worth, when talents and vir- 
tue, when a heart warned with sympathy and 
glowing with benevolence, and a mind rich in 
every sentimen: which constitutes excellence, 
falls a miserable victim of dead!y inebriation, 
where shall we look for a cause adequate to 
the effect ? To what corrup:ed principle of na- 
ture shall be ascribed this melancholy degra- 
dation, this contravention of Heaven’s des gn, 
this subjugation of man’s noblest powers, this 
perversion of his morals, destruction of his 
health, annihilation of his reason ? Disappoint- 
ment is most generally urged as the cause why 
we have so often to mourn over genius, bene- 
volence and worth thrown into magnificent ru- 
ins by the * foul fiend” inebr ation. Yes, some 
earnest desire defeated, some imaginary or real 
good destroyed. some scheme of greatness va- 
mshed into air, often throws an impenetrable 
Hap- 
piness is thought to be a visionary shade which 
can never be folded in their arms ; disappo:nt- 


_ment raises feelings too keen to be endured, 


and, as if to show to what debasement huma- 
nity will bend, the intoxicating draught is rak- 
en, and repeated till every faculty of the sou] 
is paralyzed and deadened. Can we observe 
the wretched beings without a sigh ? Can we 
behold them without pity? Andeven while we 
censure their want of fortitude, we must com- 
miserate their distress. The melancholy in- 
stances of confirmed inebriation, which come 


ceed from disappointment, should teach us to 
guard our feelings, to restrain those emotions, 
which concentrate our ideas of happiness toa 
single point. It should teach us to bear the 


| little ills of life with firmness, and be armed 


with fortitude for greater evils. It should lead 
us, in difficulty to seek for consolation from 
that religion, which has a balm tor every 
wound, and treats the sufferer with a delicate 
tenderness which no art can equal, that speaks 


| in the mild voice of affection, * Come ye weary 
| and heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 


’ 





A silly young man, who knew »® scfap or 
two of French, and was excessively vain of 
his accomplishment, accosied a gentleman 
in the street with ‘ Quelle heure est il 2” 
(what is it o’clock ) The gentleman replied, 
it Latin, ** Nescto, (I know not.) * Bless 
ne,” said the other, “I did net think it had 
been so late.” 
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POETRY. 


THE TOMB OF ELLEN. 


Stranger ! if by worldly views, 
Thy heart is dead to love’s controul ; 
If teeling never nurs’d with dews, 
The rose of passion in thy soul ; 
Turn trom this grave thy sullen tread, 
For this is pity’s holiest shrine— 
The lilies iha surround the dead, 
Would shrink from such a hand as thine. 
Bit if thy breast with ardour warm, 
Beats tothe thrilling glance of beauty ; 
If thou hast knelt to woman’s charm, 
Wich all of love’s enraptur’d duty— 
Then, stranger, pause ! and linger here, 
(For love and . ity seldom sever,) 
And pour the sighs to passion dear, 
Where Ellen sleeps, alas! forever ! 
Sweet maid ! within thy gentle breast 
Affection bloom’d, ah ! how sincerely ! 
And why did fate, with frown unbless’d, 
Break » fond heart that tov’d so dearly ? 
For cold beneath the western wave, 
Her lover found a wat’ry pillow, 
No flow’r to deck his lonely grave, 
No death shroud but the foaming billow ! 
The spirit of the morn had sigh’d, 
Delighted o’er the rose’s bloom, 
But sorrow came with with’ring stride, 
And swept its beauty to the tomb. 
Stranger! iflove awakes your sighs, 
(A:d iove and pi y seldom sever,) 
Pause, where the rose of beau:y lies, 
W here Ellen sleeps, alas! for ever ! 


(——2 ¢ ee 


Porsy 


Sweet poesy ! whose magic soothes the mind, 
In anguish, when the bloom of beaury fades; 
When danger thunders in the stormy wind, 
And death his: lightning darts thro’ endless 
shades!” 
Thy ‘ustve cheers the borders of the vale, 
Where either sun, nor moon, nor star-light 
But yew «nd cypress sigh beneath the gale, 
And weeping billows swell the murm’ring 
stream, 
When peace descends to make the earth re- 
joice, 
*Tis thine to crown her with the fairest 
wreath : 
The warrior’s glory dies without thy voice, 
That bids their swords, triumphant armies 
sheath 
Thy spirit lulls the poet’s ear to rest, 
__ In tranquil slumbers on the rolling deep— 
With dreams of airy harp and banquet’s blest, 
Tho’ round him tempests o’et the ocean 
sweep 
Thy numbers stealing thro’ the shades of night, 
The restless hours of dark despair beguile, 
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Till morning dawns in robes of orient light ; 


With thee how sweet is Laura’s lovely smile, 


——2 +e 


TO AN INFANT SLEEPING. 


Sweet baby boy ! thy soft cheek glows, 


An emblem of the living rose ! 

Thy breath a zephyr seems to rise, 
And placid are thy half clos’d eyes ! 
And silent is thy snowy breast, 

Which gently heaves in transient rest ; 
And dreaming is thy infant brain, 


| Of pleasure, undisturb’d by pain. 


Soon shall thy youth to sorrow rise, 

And tears shall dim those half-clos’d eyes 5 
And storms shall fade that living rose, 
And keen unkindness wound repose ! 

Soon will thy slumber painful be, 

And thou wilt watch, and weep, like me ; 
And thou wilt shrink with fear aghast, 


| From wild misfortune’s chilling blast ! 


Ah, then no more in balmy sleep, 
Shall memory fond, her garland steep 3 
No more shall visions sweetly gay, 
Sport in the coming beams of day ; 
No more thy downy pillow be, 

A pillow, boy, of down to thee ! 

For many athorn shall ruthless care, 
In envious rancour scatter tlere. 
Sweet baby boy ! then sleep awhile, 
For youth will never wake to smile. 
Fame throws its poison round the bed, 
Where manhood lays its weary head ; 
The summer day of life will lower, 

As long, poor boy,as winter’s hour, 
Unless the pilot fortune brings, 

The magic of her golden wings. 


ee ee 


STANZAS. 


The eye delights to count the swelling waves, 
Where silent pomp assails the sounding 
shore ; 
Where rocks whose brows the lawless deluge 
braves, 
Re-echo far and wide the tempest’s roar. 
Tho’ pearls enrich the bosom of the deep, 
No eye beholds the beauty of their ray ; 
In caves profound, beneath the flood they 
sleep, 
And hide their lustre from the god of day. 
More bright than gems the talents rare con- 
ceal’d, 
With silence now in Lydia’s gentle breast ; - 
Whose rays to sooth my fancy once reveal’d, 
From me in tenfold night forever rest. 
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